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T  O  T  H  E 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


CHARLES  JAMES  FOX, 


S  I  R. 


Humbly  fubmit  this  Pamphlet  to  your 
profound  confideration,  becaufe  Fortune 
has  decreed  it  in  her  caprice,  that  you  will 
render  this  country  either  mighty  fervices  or 
mortal  injuries.  This  I  do  not  attribute  to 
your  abilities,  which  are  rather  glaring  than 
folid,  and  calculated  rather  to  ftartle  than  to 
make  deep  and  favourable  impreffions,  but 
to  the  nature  and  unhappy  circumftances  of 
the  times,  which  intimidate  genius,  and  keep 
back  all  but  affured  and  audacious  fpirits, 
who  may  run  any  rifks,  becaufe  they  have 
nothing  to  lofe.  Sallull  fays,  “  that  bright 
talents,  depraved  by  ambition,  are  more 
dangerous  to  the  world  than  none.’3  Such 
were  Catiline's  talents;  ftrong,  but  terrible, 
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became  terribly  perverted.  He  had  great 
abilities;  great  accomplilhments ;  I  think, 
as  great  as  any  man- but  wanted  virtue  :  an 
admirable  head,  corrupted  by  a  bad  heart, 
ouch  is  the  difference  between  great  fenfe 
and  found  fenfe\  and,  confequently,  between 
parts  and  wifdom ;  which  implies  not  only 
parts,  but  the  diredion  of  good  parts  to  good 
purpofes.  As  able  good  men  are  the  beft  men, 
a  character  too  uncommon  even  where  it 
moll  abounds ;  able  bad  men  are  the  worft 
men  ;  a  character  too  common  even  where  it 
is  molt  rare.  Men  of  parts,  who  will  rather 
difplay  them  mifehievoufly  than  not  difplay 
them  at  all,  only  teach  people  to  fear  their 
parts  and  to  hate  their  perfons ;  for  whatever 
difguifes  they  wear,  however  they  may  de¬ 
ceive  for  a  while,  they  will  be  difeovered 
foonc.  oi  later,  and  then  not  only  mifs  their 
aim  of  public  admiration  and  worlhip,  but 
meet  with  infamy  and  public  indignation. 

When  you  inform  yourfelf  who  and  what 
i  am,  (for  I  know  you  will  inform  yourfelf,  - 
and  then  pretend  you  never  enquired,)  you 
will  be  aftonilhed  that  I  fhould  enter  at  all 
on  political  fubje&s,  and  efpecially  with  a 
man  who  has  made  it  a  fcience,  or  rather  a 
trade;  who  had  rather  liften  to  me  on  ways 

and 


and  means,  to  raife  temporary  fums,  than 
hearken  to  the  beft  and  wifeft  admonitions 
on  the  public  weal. 

I  mean,  Sir,  to  comply  with  what  I  know* 
to  be  your  conftitutional  difpofition — avarice, 
the  handmaid  of  profligacy.  Since  you  fpent 
your  fortune,  (which  was  theinftant  you  got 
it,  for  it  was  all  previoufly  pledged,  in  a  di- 
verfity  of  ways  and  to  a  variety  of  people.) 
your  whole  thoughts  have  been  intent  on 
ways  and  means;  and  your  negociations  with 
jews,  your  adventures  at  gaming-houfes, 
and  your  ftruggles  in  Parliament,  have  all 
been  upon  the  fame  principle  of  unbounded 
avarice,  to  ferve  an  unbounded  extrava¬ 
gance.  In  the  heat  of  your  declamatory 
orations,  treacherous  divulgations  of  private 
occurrences  are  interfperfed;  no  confidence 
finds  a  fecurity — nor  is  friendly  intercourfe  a 
reftrarnt  to  your  tongue.  The  acclama¬ 
tions  of  factious  partizans  are  the  utmoft, 
becaufe  the  moft  profitable,  plaudits  you 
look  for ;  and  honour  and  moral  re£ti- 
tude  eafily  become  the  victims  to  your 
inordinate  vanity.  I  fliall  not  imitate  the 
conduct  I  execrate,  nor  unveil  your  fecret 
tranfactions.  There  is  not'  an  ufurer  in 
■  London,  Jew  or  Gentile,  but  fhudders  at 
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your  name;  and  the  whole  army  of  money- 
dealers  fly  at  the  firft  glance  of  your  eye. 
x\ny  thing  that  brings  to  your  recollection 
the  profligacy  of  juvenile  years,  is  a  fort  of 
fligma  on  your  prefent  character;  for  an  uni¬ 
form  conduct  has  proved,  that  you  was  flightly 
vicious,  becaufe  you  was  but  flightly  capable; 
and  that  your  depredations  on  the  pecuniary 
tribe,  was  but  the  prelude  to  what  you  de- 
figned  in  a  more  ample  field.  The  theatre  of 
St.  Stephen’s  was  the  great  ftage  you  had  in 
your  mind,  and  when  opportunity  offers,  you 
never  fail  to  difeover  the  motive  and  prin¬ 
ciple  that  invariably  influences  your  political 
conduct.  When  money  is  mentioned  to  you, 
the  affociation  of  ideas  links  it  to  fomethintr 

O 

elfe;  you  frown,  therefore,  when  the  names 

of  money-dealers  are  talked  of,  and  readily 

*  ^  * 

join  in  the  general  obloquy  they  labour  under. 
Money-dealers  are  the  inftruments  which 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  two  deferiptions  of  men, 
who  load  them  with  the  odium  they  have 
themfelves  incurred ;  the  ufurer  would  "et  il- 
legal  interell  for  his  money,  and  would  be  un¬ 
known  ;  the  fpendthrift  would  obtain  money, 

a  ' 

by  proffering  enormous  doceurs,  which  he 
has  no  intentions  of  paying;  the  broker  is  the 
fcape-goat,  who  bears  the  fins  of  thefc  men, 
who  abufe  each  other  in  his  perfon.  As  you 

under- 


underhand  this  fubjedfc,  and  can  difcriminate 
between  the  man  who  deferves,  but  eludes, 
the  ignominy,  and  the  man  who  bears  it 
without  meriting  it ;  as  you  underhand  the 
whole  arcana,  of  firft  infatuating  the  ava¬ 
ricious  with  advantageous  bargains,  and  even¬ 
tually  invalidating  their  claims,  I  would  wifli, 
through  your  means,  to  rectify  the  opinions 
of  the  public,  in  refpect  to  the  fources  of  all 
villainy  in  this  bulinefs.  The  law  favours 
the  borrower  and  punifhes  the  lender ;  of 
courfe,  in  every  tranfaction  made  known,  all 
obloquy  falls  on  the  perfon  fubject  to  punifli- 
ment,  but  the  guilt  and  infamy,  in  fact,  and  in 
nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  are  with  the  borrower. 
A  boy  has  fcarccly  left  Eton,  when  he  is  in¬ 
itiated  in  all  the  mylteries  of  borrowing  at 
high  intereft,  and  the  mode  of  cancelling  the 
obligation  afterwards.  There  are  greater  l'ums 
of  money  made  by  genteel  Jharpers  in  this  way, 
in  one  year,  than  by  all  the  Jews  and  Jewifh 
Chriftians,  by  ufipry,  in  ten  ;  and  you  as  well 
as  I  could  point  out  numbers  in  this  town, 
who  have  no  vifible  means  of  fpending  five 
hundred  a  year,  and  who  yet  fipend  thoufands, 
and  are  not  much  indebted  to  the  dice-box 
for  their  refources.  It  is  the  knowledge  which 
my  profeflion  has  furnifliecl  me  with,  that  I 
pjeau  to  make  ufe  of  on  this  ocaiion,  parti- 


cularly  in  my  acldrefs  to  you.  The  ftate  and 
condition  of  all  the  principal  families  in  this 

kingdom  are  known  to  me. - The  reafons 

that  mercantile  adventures  are  become  def* 
perate  games,  that  patriots  are  become  cor- 
1  that  you  have  quitted  pafs  dice  for 

orations  in  Parliament,  are  alfo  known  to 
me ;  but  though  diftreis  is  daily  prefenting 
itfelf  to  me  in  various  forms,  my  feelings  are 
not  yet  reconciled  to  its  appearances,  or  hard¬ 
ened  againft  its  moans ;  I  cannot  hope  to 
afpire  to  that  apathy  to  public  misfortune, 
which  feems  to  mark  your  towering  ambition* 

The  ft  a  te  of  the  times  is  better  known  in 
the  practice  of  fome  profeffions,  than  by  any 
other  means.  The  reafons  of  applications  to 
me  for  the  fide  of  cflates,  are  very  different 
lately  from  thofe  which  actuated  them  before 
the  war.  Diflipation  and  vice  were  the  rea¬ 
fons  then,  however  veiled  by  pretences  ;  now, 
vice  is  ftarving  as  well  as  virtue,  and  half  the 
bufinefs  of  agents,  who  actually  underftand 
it,  is  to  break  down  and  liquidate  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  men’s  fortunes,  and  to  pack  them 
up  for  America.  If  any  thing  could  imprefs 
.  a  -  c) *  adamant,  if  any  thing  could 

tiiiiolve  the  acrid  humours  of  your  nature 
into  tears,  it  would  be  the  talcs  I  daily  hear 

of 
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of  the  general  condition  of  the  middle  rank 
of  people,  who  can  no  longer  live  here  in 
decent  mediocrity,  and  who  (moft  of  them) 
are  going  to  facrifice  themfelves  and  their  fa- 
miles  in  ill-concerted  fchemes  in  America, 

As  patriotifm,  as  well  as  pharo,  is  with  you  a 
game  at  cards,  differing  only  in  the  nature  of 
the  flake,  I  wifli  you  to  attend  to  the  fuersref- 
tions  I  (hall  give  you  in  the  following  pamph¬ 
let,  that  they  may  he  played  by  you  to  advan¬ 
tage,  and  may  benefit  the  public,  while  they 
help  you  upwards — for  if  the  former  circum- 
ftance  is  not  fubfervient  to  the  latter,  I  know 
you  will  not  move  a  ftep  in  the  public  caufe. 
Indeed,  when  I  confider  your  character,  I 
cannot  help  wondering  at  any  fpecies  of  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  placed  in  you.  But  hiftory 
abounds  with  fuch  abfurdities.  Cadar,  as 
much  fuperior  to  you  in  abilities,  as  I  hope 
he  has  been  in  public  mifehief,  begun  by 
being  popular.  Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  dif- 
courfe  on  patriots  and  parricides ,  fays,  he  gain¬ 
ed  all  his  power  by  popularity  ;  he  gained  all 
his  popularity  by  acting  the  patriot;  and 
ufurped  patriotifm  on  purpofe  to  ufnrp  the 
empire.  Nor  was  this  proceeding  peculiar 
to  Caefar.  It  was  the  conflant  art  and  ar¬ 
mour  of  all  preceding  parricides;  and  by  it 

* 
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they  covered  and  recommended  themfelves 
always  with  too  much  fuccefs  to  the  credu¬ 
lous  many.  In  truth,  the  efforts  of  frauds, 
and  managements  of  fuch  parricides  (for 
many  fuch  there  were)  make  a  great  part  of 
the  Roman  hiftory,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  republic,  to  the  laft  period  of  Roman  li¬ 
berty.  Cadar  had  parts  equal  to  any  of  them, 
though  not  fuperior  to  fome  of  them,  with 
greater  opportunities,  and  more  fuccefs. 
They  had  all  pretended  to  be  public  benefac¬ 
tors  ;  warm  advocates  for  the  people  \  zealous 
patrons  of  Liberty.  Their  fair  profeffions, 
falfe  bounties,  and  boafted  patriotifm,  were 
echoed  with  their  names ,  loudly  among  the 
populace.  Then  followed  their  popular  di¬ 
rection  and  fway — deceitful  f pee ches  —  inflam¬ 
matory  invectives ; — pieafmg  and  pernicious 
laws  ;  with  all  attempts  to  improve  popular 
frenzy,  and  by  the  cry  of  liberty  to  eftahlifh 
tyranny.  Catiline  followed  the  fame  road, 
and  periflied  in  it.  C-xfar  got  to  the  end  of 
it  and  perifhed  afterwards.  By  the  cry  and 
a (Ji fiance  of  the  people,  lie  baffled  Fompey  and 
the  fenate.  By  an  army  procured  for  him  by 
the  people,  from  the  flate  he  enflaved  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  u  Imped  the  ft  ate  :  lie  made  them 

giddy  with  the  found  ox  liberty  ;  and  whilft 

they 
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they  were  under  that  infatuation,  fnatched 
away  the  fubftance. 

You  have  tumbled  down  Lord  Shelburne, 
a  man  who  would  be  as  dangerous  as  you  are, 
if  he  had  equal  abilities— his  inferiority  he 
does  not  leckon  a  fault,  but  his  misfortune— 
/  know  the  man  full  well ,  and  though  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  all  the  world,  he  has  not  one  vir¬ 
tue,  yet  he  has  a  fpirit  of  mild  malignity ,  and 
of  moderate  mifehief,  compared  to  your  rnale- 
volent  and  turbulent  difpolition  :  he  made  a 
peace,  which  was  necelfary  to  the  nation ; 
and  though  he  employed  contemptible  and 
incompetent  agents,  (becaufe  few  of  any  other 
defeription  would  ferve  him)  the  terms  are, 
on  the  whole,  as  advantageous  as  the  deplor¬ 
able  and  humiliating  condition  of  this  coun¬ 
try  could  have  prefumed  to  expert :  thefe 
pi  eliminaries  I  attribute  to  you,  and  not  to 
him— for  you  held  him  (to  ufe  a  common 
phrafe)  as  a  toad  under  a  harrow — he  laboured 
inceffantly  to  avoid  your  fangs,  but  you  were 
intent  and  determined  on  his  deftrurtion— 
and  he  is  gone ,  it  is  looped r,  for  ever. 

As  you  feem  likely  to  have  great  weight  in 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  I  want  to  findYome 
principle  in  your  mind  that  may  induce  you 

C  to 


t  to  1 

to  pay  attention  to  the  fubject  of  this  pam* 
phlet.  Perhaps  if  a  virtuous  induftry  was  to 
be  encouraged,  fuch  men  as  you  would  be 
baniflied  from  the  land ;  but  as  a  fpirit  of 
univerfal  gambling  has  taken  place  of  indus¬ 
trious  and  virtuous  merit,  both  in  political 
and  common  life,  I  think  you  muft  remain 
confpicuous  and  of  the  higheft  importance. 
The  figure  you  made  in  the  late  debates  on 
the  peace,  was  fuch  as  would  have  ftartled  an 
infernal  aflembly ;  for  you  reconciled  contra¬ 
dictions  ;  avowed  defection  of  principle  ;  pro¬ 
claimed  your  neceffitics  as  reafons  for  your 
being  employed,  with  an  audacioafnefs  that 
exceeded  mortal  depravity  :  the  Houfe  feem- 
ed  to  acquiefce  under  a  torrent  of  vociferous 
words,  and  you  was  hailed  as  Satan  on  the 
burning  lake,  the  leader  of  the  next  peftilen- 
tial  band,  which  is  to  pillage  the  indigent 
of  this  country. 

It  is  in  this  capacity  I  apply  to  you :  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  in  your  power  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to  reftore  the  occupations  of  trade  and 
commerce,  which  might  recover  the  faded 
luftre  of  the  nation.  But  you  muft  be  aban¬ 
doned  to  your  fcllifli  views  on  this  country, 
if  you  do  not  attend  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
property,  and  prefent  fpirit  of  emigration. 

If 
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If  you  coniider  the  people  of  England  as  fo 
many  patient  afles,  to  be  burthened  and  toi> 
mented  to  gorge  fucceffive  and  ravenous  ad~ 
miniftratiqns ;  ftill  there  is  an  intereft  to  the 
narroweft  avarice,  in  making  it  poffible  for 
them  juft  to  live,  and  to  yield  fupport  to 
thofe  who  can  obtain  the  good  fortune  of 
being  their  mailers. 


With  this  view  I  fubmit  the  followin 


Or 

cr 


houghts  to  your  confideration,  and  fubfcribg 
myfelf, 


Your  humble  Servant, 


A‘<7.  53, 

'Osan-Jirett,  SJjq, 


JOHN  K  I  N  Or 

jf 
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SECTION 


I. 


Condition  of  England  at  the 

Peace  of  1783. 


IDO  not  mean  here  to  confider  the  political 
flate  of  this  country,  but  as  it  arifes  out 
of  the  condition  of  its  property  and  trade  j 
thefe  being  the  objects  which  have  princi¬ 
pally  occupied  my  attention,  I  may  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  fpeak  on  them, 

Previous  to  the  unnatural  disjunction  with 
America,  the  general  balance  of  trade  was  fo 
much  in  favour  of  England,  that  thofe  who 
regaided  the  accumulation  of  money  were 
overwhelmed  with  a  variety  of  opportunities 
of  gratifying  their  avarice,  and  prodigals 
found  fucu  facility  in  raifing  the  fums  they 
wanted,  that  it  allured  and  precipitated 
them  to  deft  ruction.  Thofe  who  had  eftates 
in  poffeffion  or  reverfion,  funk  them  irreco¬ 
verably  ;  and  the  moonlhine  Tquire,  who  had 
jio  real  property,  borrowed  on  pretended  or 

ima*' 
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imaginary  contingency,  and  made  his  exit  in 
a  gaol,  or  at  Tyburn.  It  was  the  facility  of 
obtaining  money  that  drove  our  degenerate 
nobility  to  the  gaming-table,  or  transferred 
their  eftates  to  their  faithlefs  ftewards ;  and  it 
was  a  fimilar  caufe,  that  brought  the  famous 
Dr.  Dodd  to  a  melancholy  ignominious  end. 


When  the  war  broke  out,  almoft  all  the 
property  of  the  nation  was  held  in  a  fufpended 
fcate  between  ufurers  and  fpendthrifts.  The 
fudden  ruin  of  the  Homan  republic,  and  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  monarchy,  or  a  perpetual 
dictatorfliip,  did  not  occaiion  a  greater  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  wealth  of  that  empire,  than  this 
period  did  in  England.  The  trade  in  the 
neighbouring  and  dillant  nations,  which  had 
poured  in  an  inundation  of  wealth,  was 
quickly  exchanged  for  gambling  at  the  Trea~ 
fury.  The  quantity  of  wealth  in  the  nation 
was  greater,  and.  it  appeared  aftonifhingly 
greater  than  it  really  was,  to  thofe  whofe 
ihort-fighted  fagacity  miftook  *  the  loans  to 
government  as  figns  of  profperity ;  when,  in 
fact,  they  were  fatal  fymptoms  of  a  moft 
rapid  decline  j  for  the  people  were  fo  habi- 

*  Vid.  Sir  fames  Stuart  on  Loans  and  Taxes,  VoL  II, 
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t luted  in  tlie  prevailing  fpirit  of  gambling, 
tliat  the  minifter  might  have  amaffed  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  while  he  gave  exor¬ 
bitant  premiums  for  it,  though  he  paid  the 
intereft  by  the  moll  oppreffive  taxes.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  property  of  the  nation  was 
gradually  changing  hands ;  minifters,  and 
minifters  fecretaries,  generals,  commiffioners, 
admirals,  and  a  whole  lift  of  needy  vermin, 
that  had  long  been  grovelling  about  the  earth, 
and  waiting  the  diftrefs  of  their  country,  to 
iaife  their  own  fortunes,  were  accumulating 
immenfe  fums,  at  leaft  oi  ideal  property ; 
while  America,  though  whole  multitudes  of 
her  inhabitants  were  mowed  down  by  the 
war,  was  gradually  coming  into  poffcffion  of 
the  circulating  com  fhe  fo  much  wanted. 
In  the  mean  time,  induftry  was  languifhing 
at  home,  and  population  decreafing ;  every 
branch  of  trade,  and  every  purfuit  of  commerce 
were  fufpended:  the  eagernefs  of  the  minifter 
to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  an  unpopular  war, 
and  the  fordidnefs  of  a  few  wealthy  mifere- 
ants,  to  increafe  their  property,  by  furnifhmg 
him,  was  almoft  the  only  traffic  of  England. 
The  affiduous  trader,  and  refpecfable  mer- 
cnant,  were  forced  to  be  idle  fpectators  of  the 
gloomy .  feene,  which  the  once  flmiiffiii.g 
city  exhibited,  being  under  the  neceffity 

either 


either  to  join  in  the  defperate  game  of  the  mi* 
nifter’s  manoeuvres,  or  patiently  wait  the  re¬ 
novation  of  commerce.  Here  I  mu  ft  obferve, 
that  to  difplay  a  talent  of  fophiftication,  or  to 
favour  the  views  of  ambitious  patrons,  fome 
men  of  literary  reputation  have  fcandalouily 
twilled  and  entangled  this  fubject  by  their 
controverfies.  Dr.  Price  to  ferve  the  de» 
iigns  of  Lord  Shelburne,  wrote  feveral  pam¬ 
phlets  to  dilhearten  and  degrade  the  nation ; 
to  prove  by  indirect  indications,  that  none 
could  retrieve  the  declining  grandeur  of  this 
country,  but  men  of  trans-atlantic  fenti- 
ments :  experience  has  fliewn  the  vanity  and 
prefumption  of  the  implication;  the  jefuitical 
temper  and  puny  abilities  of  Lord  Shelburne 
has  proved,  that  his  fantaftic  fyftems  and  idle 
theories,  were  but  the  wild  creatures  of  a  de- 
figning  imagination,  which,  reduced  into 
practice,  bewildered  and  confufed  what  was 
already  fufliciently  intricate  and  diltracted. 

I  venture  to  fufpect  this  connection,  becaufe 
fince  the  acceffion  of  Lord  Shelburne  into 
power,  one  Morgan,  a  needy  relation  of  the  pjh 
*ous  and  melancholy  Doctor,  is  unneceffarily 
provided  for.  Dr.  Price,  who  is  filent  in  ch> 

*  Vid.  Price’s  Pamphlets  on  Population,  on  the  Na~ 
tional  Debt,  and  cn  Civil  Liberty, 


cum- 


eumftances  really  alarming,  and  when  no  fit* 
nifter  motive  ftimulates  him  to  write,  was 

c 

inceffantly  ringing  the  knell  of  defpair  in  our 
ears,  while  Lord  Shelburne  was  unemployed: 
the  noble  peer  ftudied  elaborate  harangues-, 
to  terrify  the  likening  affembly  ;  and  the 
hypochondriac  Doctor  endeavoured,  by  ma¬ 
thematical  axioms,  or  by  logical  fyllogifms, 
to  fhew  the  dangerous  confequences  of  an 
encreafing  national  debt,  and  the  defponding 
degree  to  which  trade  and  population  had 
gradually  funk  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  real  end  of 
this  fpecies  of  patriotifm  was  anfwered,  the 
nobleman  was  filent,  and  the  Doctor  dropt 
his  pern 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Howlet,  Mr.  Wales*, 
the  mathematical  matter  of  Chrift-church- 
fchool,  and  Chalmers  f,  (whom  I  fufpect  to 
be  a  fmecure  incumbent,)  have  all  maintained 
oppofite  opinions  to  Dr.  Price ;  and  the 
ground  they  have  chofen  is  well  adapted  for 
eternal  controverfy,  but  will  never  lead  a  tlep 
to  the  difcovery  of  truth  ;•  for,  as  to  popula¬ 
tion,  they  have  derived  their  knowledge  from 
partial  enquiries  and  informations ;  and,  in 

*  Vid.  Howlet  and  Wales  on  Population, 
f  Chalmers’s  Eftimate  of  the  Strength  of  Britain. 
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l cfjioCt  to  trade,  tliey  found  all  tiieir  fapiencc 
on  the  Cuftom-houfe  entries.  If  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  been  well  informed,  the  general 
opinion  of  Dr.  Price,  concerning  population, 
was  tiue,  though  his  manner  of  afeertaininp* 

9  O 

it  was  abfurd,  meafures  would  have  been  im¬ 
mediately  taken  to  eftablifh  the  contrary 
opinion  ;  for  the  bifhops  (always  at  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  miniftry)  might  have  iffued  an 
order  to  all  the  clergy  in  England,  which, 
m  one  month,  would  have  fettled  a  point 
tnat  fo  many  profound  gentlemen  have  been 
Waiting  their  brains  upon  for  many  years. 
When  philofophy  has  abated  the  furor  of 
fanaticifm,  and  liberal  learning  teaches  only 
truth  ;  when  deifm  is  not  only  introduced 
into  our  hiftories,  eflays,  and  differtations, 
but  publicly  taught  in  ouEpulpits  ;  a  deiftic 
preacher  erecting  a  deiftic  temple  in  our  me¬ 
tropolis  :  it  would  be  wonderful  that  fuper- 
ftition  fhould  not  totally  fubllde.  It  is  not 
'to  be  imagined,  therefore,  the  people  would 
fcruple  to  be  numbered,  efpecially  as  this  fu- 
perftition  may  be  referred  to  the  Jewifh 
nation  ;  and  the  Jcwifh  laws  and  traditions 
were  abrogated  by  the  Gofpel,  before  the 
Gofpel  was  rendered  unfaihionable  by  the 
deifts. 

Though 
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Though  adminiftration  wear  the  malk  of 
religion,  to  keep  up  their  popularity,  yet  the 
profligacy  of  their  private  lives  plainly  dif- 
covers  their  real  opinions  •;  and  their  affec¬ 
tation  of  yielding  to  the  public  prejudice,  in 
not  numbering  the  people,  is  a  proof  with 
me,  that  they  were  well  informed,  that  po¬ 
pulation  decreafed  throughout  the  whole 
ifland,  though  the  Bifliop  of  Chelter  *  pre¬ 
tended  to  find  things  differently  circumftanc’d 
in  his  particular  diocefe.  Whatever  checks 
induftry,  decreafes  population  ;  whatever  ren¬ 
ders  difficult  the  maintenance  of  a  private 
family,  has  the  fame  effect  on  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  abundant  caufes  of  this  kind  have 
not  been  wanting,  fince  the  commencement 
of  difputes  with  America, 

The  flate  of  trade  does  not  admit  of  a  dif- 
pute;  for  the  ufe  made  of  entries  at  the  Cuf- 
tom-houfe,  to  prove  its  increafe,  are  fallacious 
and  reprelienfible.  Many  of  thole  millions 
fent  to  America  to  maintain  our  troops,  pro¬ 
duced  entries  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  of  goods, 
proviflons,  &c.  which  were  all,  in  reality, 
dead  Ioffes  to  the  Public  at  large,  though 
they  appeared  in  the  books  as  advantages  in 

*  Vid.  Dr.  Porteus’s  Account  of  the  Increafe^of  Popu¬ 
lation  in  Cheihire. 
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trade :  thcle  appearances  were  deceitful ;  for 
the  money  we  received  for  our  goods,  was 
the  very  money  we  had  already  fent  to  fup- 
port  our  troops ;  fo  that  as  the  Cuftom-houfe 
entries  augmented,  our  Ioffes  were  enhanced  ; 
though,  to  the  undifcerning,  it  had  the  con¬ 
trary  appearance.  The  gains  derived  by  this 
deftiuctfv  e  traffic  was  acquired  by  minillers 
and  contractors  ;  lor  the  oppreffive  contri« 
butions,  furnilhed  by  the  nation  to  fupport 
the  diftant  troops,  reverted  into  their  coffers; 
the  country  was  thus  fleeced  of  its  riches  and 
drained  of  its  produce,  while  fome  people 
fancied  their  commerce  profperous  and  pro- 
fitable» 

Del  alive  and  disadvantageous  as  this  conv= 
mej  ce  was,  the  discontinuance  of  it  feems 
replete  with  mifehief  and  inconvenience;  for 
when  the  armies  and  navies,  which  furniflied 
this  fpecies  of  trade,  are  given  up,  the  people 
employed  to  fupply  them  loie  their  occu¬ 
pations,  and  an  inundation  of  foldiers  and 
tailors  will  pour  in  among  the  people,  to  add 
to  their  diftrefs,  and  participate  of  their  mi* 
Tories  ;  the  faithful  veterans,  who  have  fought 
and  conquered  in  defence  of  their  country, 
can  find  no  reward  for  their  valour,  nor  even 

fcanty  fubfiftence  for  their  families,  and 

the 


the  liaplefs  war  they  have  fupported,  has  CO n- 
figned  them  to  diftrefs  and  ruin, 

Thefe  melancholy  effects  are  already  felt 
throughout  the  nation,  and  a  general  fpirit  to 
emigrate  to  America,  or  the  Indies ,  pervades 
the  whole  clafs  of  the  middling  people — I 
will  confider  the  temptations  which  are  held 
out  in  both  thefe  places  to  th$  oppreffed  ij> 
habitants  of  Great-Britain, 
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SECTION  II. 


0/  the  E  A  S  T-I  N  D  I  E  S. 

WHEN  I  approach  this  country,  ever* 
in  imagination,  my  cheeks  feel  a 
glowing  fhame  at  the  degraded  name  and 
character  of  an  Englishman  \  my  fancy  fees 
the  fun-burnt  coaft  fwarmine  with  the 

o 

mournful  fpirxts  of  the  oppreffed  and  famifh- 
ed  natives,  imprecating  vengeance  on  their 
fordid  and  inhuman  tormentors  ;  myriads  of 
pale  fpectres,  ftarved  by  artificial  famine, 
Shock  my  bufy  fancy ;  and  the  once  peaceful 
plains,  hallowed  by  a  venerable  religion  and 
learning,  fcem  flrewed  with  unhappy  victims. 
Among  them  I  fee  the  towering  fhade  of 
Pigot,  indignantly  pointing  to  the  fatal  foup- 
plate his  majeftic  fhade  regretting  to  have 

*  Lord  Pigot  eat  heartily  of  turtle  foup  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  his  death  ;  of  which  Stratton,  Mackay,  &c.  ufed  to 
fay  he  was  very  fond.  In  a  hot  climate  it  was  natural  it 
fhould  produce  a  fever.  Sc c.  Sc c.  See* 
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fallen  a  viftim  to  the  treachery  of  defpicable 
adverfaries.  He  calls  on  the  name  of  Manf- 
field  ,  but  an  Engiiih  judge  mull  have  ex- 
prefs  evidence,  for  Jullice  is  blind.  An. 
Englifh  jury,  in  the  cafe  of  Donellan,  con¬ 
demned  the  guilty  villain  on  indifputable 
prefumptions ;  but  the  horrid  bufinefs  had 
been  perpetrated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
every  juryman  felt  as  a  neighbour: — ftronger 
prefumptions,  and  more  accurate  evidences 
from  India,  would  not  warm  and  affect  an 
Englifli  jury,  nor  engage  the  feelings  of  a 
judge ;  and  Afiatic  offenders  not  only  efcape 
juftice,  but  add  infection  to  our  corrupted 
Boroughs — difhonour  ourBritiffa  Senate — and 
after  acts  of  atrocious  delinquency,  and  with 
hands  yet  reeking  with  Indian  blood,  take 
their  feats  among  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
nation. 

This  impunity  of  peculators  and  criminals, 
the  oppreffions  exercised  in  trade,  by  the 
wretched  inftruments  of  an  injudicious  and 
impolitic  monopoly,  has  rouzed  the  whole 
peninfula  of  Hindoftan ;  the  furviving  re¬ 
mains  of  a  half  butchered  and  famifhed  na¬ 
tion,  begin  to  revolt  againft  their  unnatural 
invaders,  and  they  look  only  for  a  convenient 
feafon  to  effectually  extirpate  the  whole  race 

of 
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of  European  monfters.  Hyder  AH  would  be 
univerfally  hailed  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
if  his  ambitious  and  felfilh  chara&er  was  not 
underftood,  and  the  Marhatta  powers  were 
not  aware,  that  affifting  him  to  overwhelm 
the  Englilh,  would  be  only  exchanging  ty¬ 
rants.  Haftings’s  wifdom  and  policy,  and  the 
conduct  and  bravery  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  have 
fufpended  the  fate  of  the  company  ;  but  the 
endeavours  to  fupplant  and  fucceed  them  by 
powerful,  but  neceflitous  fycophants  at  home, 
and  the  terms  of  a  peace,  which  afford  fuch 
opportunity  to  the  French  of  being  ufeful  to 
their  allies,  make  it  probable,  that  the  cup 
of  vengeance  is  rapidly  approaching  the  lips 
of  the  Englilh  :  their  rapine,  their  ingrati¬ 
tude,  and  their  barbarity,  feem  ready  to  be  re¬ 
torted  with  accumulated  feverity  :  would  to 
heaven,  that  every  guilty  Nabob  here ,  was 
fent  to  participate  in  India  of  the  impending 
punilhment ! 

India,  however  exhaufted  with  private  op- 
preffions  and  public  wars,  is  Hill  the  dernier 
refort  of  all  the  defperate  and  profligate :  a 
cheefemonger’s  boy  metamorphofed  to  a 
general  officer,  Stratton,  Sykes,  Rumbold, 
and  innumerable  others,  fpringing  from  filth 
and  crimes,  into  elevated  fituations  and  fplen- 

did 


did  fortunes,  are  viciffitudes  that  have  mad¬ 
dened  the  brains  of  tradefmen  and  me¬ 
chanics.  When  indolence  or  extravagance  has 
reduced  men  to  indigence,  Aha  is  the  magnet 
that  attracts  their  hopes  and  views  ;  to  reach 
India,  and  to  create  fudden  fortunes,  feems 
but  one  and  the-  fame  thing.  The  afto- 
nifhing  and  rapid  revolutions  in  Alia,  has 
determined  men  and  women  to  try  whether 
they  were  born  the  children  of  fortune ;  and 
an  abandoned  infatuated  tradefman  here, 
transported  his  daughter  to  the  torrid  zone, 
and  to  the  lecherous  embraces  of  old  Mackay, 
becaufe  flic  could  obtain  no  other  paffport ; 
and  when  the  antiquated  debauchee  came  to 
anfwer  the  char  ere  of  Pilot’s  murder,  he  en- 
eraored  to  return  to  India  on  the  fame  terms 

o  o 

with  the  fecond  daughter:  the  accurfed  fa¬ 
ther  had  agreed  to  the  fhockinu  bargain; 
but  providence  counteracted  the  delign,  by 
the  fudden  death  of  the  aered  linner:  as  in* 

O 

ordinate  and  criminal  paflions  were  Iiis  of¬ 
fences  through  life,  fo  did  they  in  the  end 
become  his  punilhment;  for,  to  cherilh  his 
unnatural  gratifications,  he  had  purfued  the 
dictates  of  Graham,  till  ather  of  cantbarides 
Derationed  his  diffolution. 

There 
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There  are  other  projects,  equally  infamous 
and  ati  ocious,  that  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge,  and  it  may  be  prefuined,  that  they  are 
numbeileis  ;  tor  men  who  have  worn  out 
their  fortunes  and  their  credits  here,  have  no 
alternative,  out  a  voluntary  trail fportation,  or 
a  perilous  hazard  at  home.  Women,  who 
ha'ie  no  pretentions  to  a  fettlement,  from  a 
want  of  beauty,  of  fortune,  and  of  virtue, 
look  thei  e,  not  only  for  an  afylum  from  dif- 
-1  efs,  but  as  to  a  theatre  of  fplendid  fucceis, 
where,  with  tolerable  addrets,  and  a  prompti¬ 
tude  to  villainy,  they  muft  obtain  the  fum- 
mit  of  their  expectations.  When  I  defcribe 
thefe  flattering  allurements  of  India,  I  do  not 
mean  to  glance  at  the  exalted  characters  of 
Colonel  Tarleton  and  Mrs.  Robinfon :  the 
redoubted  hero,  who  had  the  art,  by  wild 
excurfions  and  Quixote  expeditions,  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  fame  without  deferving  it,  mult  be  a 
lit  tutor  and  companion  to  the  heir  apparent 
of  Butain  1  he  may  teach  him  all  he  knows, 
by  manoeuvres  on  Blackheath,  and  feats  of 
horfemanfhip  in  St.  James’s-ftrcet ;  this  will 
enfure  him  popularity,  and  engage  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  future  fubjects;  while  the  afpir- 
ing  Jezebel,  in  the  violation  of  hymeneal 
•bands,  may  infufe  an  inflammatory  fpirit  in 
e  ro\  i  blood,  no  lefs  important  to  his 

health, 
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healthy  than  the  precepts  of  her  paramour  to 
his  mind.  Mourn,  ye  inhabitants  of  Albion, 
when  the  unhappy  period  {hall  arrive,  that 
{hall  waft  this  renowned  couple  to  the  fultry 
plains  of  Aha ! 

The  intent  of  thefe  obfervations  is  to  fhew, 
that  India,  as  the  affairs  of  it  are  managed, 
does  not  hold  out  any  profpects  of  relief  to 
this  country,  as  a  nation,  in  its  prefent  dif- 
trefsful  fituation:  that  it  is,  in  general,  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  defperate  and  abandoned  adven¬ 
turers  ;  and  the  induftrious  and  valuable  part 
of  this  nation  is  injured,  rather  than  benefit¬ 
ed,  by  the  Eaft  -  Indies.  The  method  of 
changing  the  face  of  things  in  that  country, 
is  a  fubject  of  too  great  magnitude  for  me 
even  to  fuggeft  hints  upon  at  this  time.  The 
Eaft-Indies  will  prove  a  millftone  round  the 
neck  of  England,  or  a  golden  bahs  to  eredt 
her  profperity  upon,  as  flie  has  recourfe  to 
wife  or  weak  mcafures  in  her  future  plan  of 
governing  it. 

The  allurements  in  India,  however  fpe- 
cious,  are  often  deceitful :  there,  only  thofe 
of  a  particular  defeription  thrive,  and  even 
they  are  frequently  difappointed.  A  country 
\vafted  by  depredation,  and  a  people  iinpover- 
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iHied  by  repeated  extortion,  mull  fend  back 
its  new  oppreffors  as  neceffitous  as  they  came: 
Ameiica  is  now  the  fancied  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  that  every  diftreffed  Englilhman  lifts 
Ins  eye  to;  tne  wide  extent  of  that  continent 
feems  to  open  new  feenes  and  new  hopes  : 
1  fha.ll  endeavour  to  liiew,  even  here,  their 

views  may  be  deceived,  and  their  expectations 
fruftrated. 
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SECTION  III. 

AMERICA. 


E  were  told  'ofeflincr  Pa 


?  t  ganiim  in  a  Chriftian  country,  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  that  all  the  virtues  were 
flying  weftward.  Dr.  Price  j-,  while  he  was 
weaning  our  affefiions  from  this  world,  and 
fixing  them  on  heaven,  pointed  to  America 
as  an  intermediate  place,  a  temporary  afylum 
for  the  miferable  inhabitants  of  Europe ; 
the  people  are  every  where  preparing  to  feek 
this  favoured  country,  to  enjoy  that  free¬ 
dom  and  plenty  which  no  part  of  European 
ground  feems  longer  to  afford  them ;  but  it 
is  humanity  as  well  as  policy  to  warn  them 
of  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and  accidents 
which  will  defiroy  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
who  emigrate  to  America,  on  the  adjuftment 


of  the  definitive  treaty. 


*  Vide  Williams’s  EfTay  on  Public  Worlhip,  Patriot- 


ifm.  &c. 


f  Price’s  Sermons  at  Hackney. 
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The  climates  of  America,  under  fimilar 
latitudes  to  thofe  of  Europe,  are  unfriendly  to 
to  health  and  longevity,  though  the  manner 
In  which  the  fettled  inhabitants  procure 
fubfiftence  is  favourable  to  population.  To 
judge  by  the  infcriptions  on  tomb-hones, 
the  general  period  of  human  life  is  from  for¬ 
ty-five  to  fifty :  this  mud  be  afcribed  to 
the  pernicious  effects  on  the  human  frame, 
from  uncleared  and  uncultivated  foil  $  and 
this  effect  works  on  the  natives  with  a  fur- 
prifing  degree  of  uniformity  :  how  may  we 
imagine  will  it  affect  thofe,  who,  from 
their  tendered  infancy,  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  clear  and  cultivated  countries,  when 
even  the  robult  foils  of  that  continent  fall 
victims  to  the  unwholefome  vapours  of  un¬ 
cleared  ground,  and  a  foul  atmofphere  ? 
How  will  they  operate  on  the  delicate  con- 
ftitutions  of  a  people  enervated  by  indolence, 
and  emaciated  by  difeafe  ?  If  England’s  mo¬ 
derate  climate,  and  the  mod  careful  tender- 
nefs,  cannot  preferve  and  lengthen  the  lives 
of  its  natives  ;  how  little  calculated  for  fuch 
conflitutions  are  the  rude  blafls  of  American 
winds,  and  the  coarfe  fuftenance  of  a  labo¬ 
rious  people !  Thefe  are  reafons  for  delibe¬ 
ration  and  caution,  and  fufticiently  alarm¬ 
ing 


ing  to  deter  thofe  who  mean  to  emigrate  to 
America. 

The  condition  of  fociety  varies  extremely 
in  the  provinces  of  America  from  that  of 
England ;  and  the  emigrants  will  find  thern- 
felves  egregioufly  deceived,  in  their  expecta¬ 
tions  of  eafe  and  affluence:  it  is  not  a  coun¬ 
try  matured  and  grown  opulent  by  com¬ 
merce;  it  is  a  new  difcovered  land,  occu¬ 
pied  by  ancient  favages,  and  ravaged  by  late 
wars ;  for  a  century  to  come,  it  can  require 
no  more  than  mere  labour  on  the  foil ;  and  it 
cannot  fuit  the  dainty  fons  of  England,  to 
crofs  the  Atlantic  for  a  fcanty  fubliftence,, 
earned  by  the  fweat  of  their  brows. 

The  government  of  America  abounds  with 
thoughtful  and  moderate  men,  inured  to 
attentive  induftry,  and  to  temperance  ;  Ame¬ 
rica  has  no  kings,  lords,  and  high-priefts, 
whofe  devouring  neceffities  might  impel 
them  to  premature  commercial  adventures : 
in  their  prefent  ftate  of  fimplicity,  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  the  people  they  want,  and  plain  me¬ 
chanics,  for  the  works  of  necefflty ;  their 
flourilhing  agriculture  will  yield  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  heavy  and  rude  fuperfluities,  and 
the  fuperabundant  produce  will  teach  the 
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necellky  of  exportation ;  but  all  this  will  be 
done  principally  by  her  natives,  and  dream¬ 
ing  foreigners  may  be  obliged  to  return  to 
their  own  countries  to  exercife  that  dexte¬ 
rity  and  lkill  which  was  not  wanted  amona: 
a  ruftic  and  induftrious  people.  When 
home  began  to  flourifh,  thougli  fhe  v/as 
dear  to  her  own  citizens,  and  the  envy  of 
furrounding  nations,  yet  ftrangers  could  find 
no  allurements  to  incorporate  or  dwell  a- 
mong  the  Romans  ;  for  the  hard  living  and 
rigid  difcipline  that  made  them  great,  made 
foreigners  diflike  them.  Luxury  and  eafe  is 
what  a  voluptuous  people  feck,  and  they  are 
to  be  met  with  only  in  nations  grown  rich 
by  long  prosperity,  and  happy  and  indolent 
by  long  peace.  As  peace  and  happinefs  pre¬ 
vail,  and  as  liberty  flouriflies,  lb  will  the  arts 
and  fciences  make  their  progrefs;  but  thefe 
cannot  obtain  any  great  confideration  in 
the  infancy  of  a  new  formed  government, 
which  may  be  difturbed  and  rent  by  the 
machinations  of  turbulent  and  afpiring  lead¬ 
ers.  The  men  who  have  applied  to  me  to 
aflift  them  in  their  departure,  were  perfons 
who  had  formerly  been  employed  in  com¬ 
plicated  branches  of  refined  trade ;  perfons 
who  had  fulfered  by  imprudence  and  idle- 
nefs  j  perfons  who  fought  to  difplay  their 
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talents  where  they  could  neither  be  admired 
or  underflood  ;  I  fpeak  from  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  and  information,  and  I  warn  and  ap¬ 
prize  them,  “  that  they  are  not  wanted  in 
«  America ;  and  if  they  go  there,  they  wall 
“  be  difappointed,  neglected  and  perifh.” 

The  emiffaries  of  America  fay  differ¬ 
ently.  They  are  difperfed  through  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland*  and  Ireland,  to  inveigle  our 
hufbandmen  and  mechanics ;  at  the  head  of 
thefe  is  the  good,  the  fimpls ,  the  undefigning 
Mr.  Laurens ;  and  he  has  various  fubor- 
dinates  employed  in  the  fame  way,  more 
active  and  diligent  in  their  endeavours  than 
Mr.  Richard  Brinfley  Sheridan,  or  Colonel 
Fitzpatrick,  in  the  intervals  of  their  occu¬ 
pations  at  the  gaming-table.  After  Ameri¬ 
ca,  like  a  grateful  child,  has  fhaken  off  all 
connection  with  the  Mother  -  Country,  fhe 
is  embowelling  the  nation  of  her  mod  ufe- 
ful  inhabitants,  and  fliculd  Lord  Shelburne, 
Lord  North,  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Carlifle, 
Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Afhburton,  Mr.  Fox, 
and  his  immaculate  affociates^  and  even  the 
pompous  offspring  of  Lord  Chatham,  be 
offered  to  Mr.  Laurens  for  the  ufe  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  would  at  heart  contemn  the  ufe* 
lefs  offer,  though  he  would  cant  the  rejec- 
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tion  in  an  American  compliment  \  lie  would 
not  take  them  in  exchange  for  fo  many  ath¬ 
letic  negroes.  A  riling  commonwealth  can 
yet  require  no  heads  to  plan  out  ways  and 
means ;  no  inventions  for  frefli  loans  and 
new  taxes.  Laurens  wifhes  them  to  remain 
here,  to  perplex  and  embarrafs  the  ftate  with 
cabals  and  contentions,  in  parcelling  out 
power  and  places.  If  Laurens  could  people 
lome  diftrict  of  America  with  our  factious 
partisans,  and  patriotic  impoftors,  unanimi¬ 
ty  and  peace  might  again  predominate ;  but 
he  feeks  the  quiet  and  ufeful  members  of 
the  community,  to  eftablifh  and  improve 
their  manufaftures :  and  tlrus  on  the  reftora- 
tion  of  peace,  renders  more  effential  injuries 
to  England,  than  the  moft  vigorous  and  ex¬ 
pensive  continuance  of  the  war. 

1  have  feen  letters  from  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  Scotland,  and 
from  Ireland,  which  fhew  the  almoft  gene¬ 
ral  difpofition  to  emigration  :  —  every  one 
feems  to  have  converfcd  with  an  American 
cmilfary,  and  to  have  been  feduced  by  his 
infidious  perfuafions ;  blit  woeful  experience 
will  in  future  convince  fuch  men,  that  the 
information  they  receive,  was  as  authentic 
as  that  which  recommended  to  royal  fa¬ 
vour 
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vour  the  illuflrious  Arnold,  Galloway,  and 
Fanning.  The  Americans,  like  the  confe- 
deiate  bands  of  St.  Giles’s,  are  fincere  among 
themfelves,  but  deceitful  and  perfidious  to  all 
the  world  befide :  this  arifes  from  many 
caufes,  and  principally  from  a  preciie  hypo¬ 
critical  religion ;  we  have  fecn  a  tenet  in 
Chriftian  or  Catholic  doctrines  recommend¬ 
ing  faith  and  attachments  among  its  votaries, 
and  deception  and  treachery  to  all  others. 


The  finefie  of  Buckingham  -  houfe  held 
American  duplicity  in  contempt,  and  height¬ 
ened  its  contempt  when  Lord  Shelburne 
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carried  with  thma  there  the  qumtenence  or 
Prefby terianifm  *,  but  the  whole  junto  was 
often  duped  by  the  meaneft  -votary  of  Ame¬ 
rican  hypocrify.  The  contemptible  Hutton, 
houfe-keeper  of  the  Moravian  hotel,  by  af¬ 
fecting  deafne.fs,  or  blin^aefs,  or  ignorance, 
or  honefty,  or  whatever  ferv’d  Ids  purpofes, 

a 

wormed  himfelf  into  confidence  at  Bucking- 
ham-houfe';  and  with  greater  intereft  in  A- 
merica  than  the  power  of  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  could  compenfiite,  and  in  his  foul  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  American  caufc,  he  had  the  holy 
art  to  affect  fuch  attachment  to  the  Englifli 
miniftry,  as  circumvented  and  blinded  their 
ytmoft  fag  a  city,  and  he  was  difpatched  to 
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Paris,  to  found  and  delude  Dr.  Franklin  j 
which  duty  he  difcharged  as  faithfully  and 
effectually  as  he  intended.  Where  is  the 
fenfe  and  fpirit  of  Englilhmen  flown  ?  And 
where  is  the  dignity  of  their  anceftQrs  ?  Are 
profligate  and  prodigal  noblemen,  or  defpe- 
rate  and  abandoned  adventurers,  to  occupy 
our  public  offices,  while  the  wary  Americans 
are  filently  feducing  from  us  our  moft  re- 
fpe^taole,  and  our  moft  ufeful  citizens  ?  If 
Ihe  is  determined  to  inveigle  and  betray  Eng- 
h  hmen  into  her  inhofpitable  land,  let  her 
enfnare  thofe  leaders  of  parties,  whole  abili¬ 
ties  and  eloquence  have  fo  long  been  a  bane 
to  the  jlate.  „ 

In  the  infatiable  avarice  and  profligacy  of 
Our  governors,  the  people  perceive  an  increafe 
of  their  burthens;  the  fcene  continually 
changes,  but  no  revolution  promifcs  allevia¬ 
tion  to  their  diftrefles  :  needy  candidates  fuc- 
ceed  to  ravenous  miniflers;  a  deftructivc  war 
is  followed  by  a  difadvantageous  peace  ;  and 
every  one  fancies,  that  America  will  yield 
him  tiie  eafe  and  plenty  that  is  fo  abundantly 
and  fo  confidently  prqmifed. 

What  is  to  be  done?  every  body  cries, 
14  fchemes  of  recalling  ancient  flmp'icity, 

and 
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^  and  making  mankind  honeft  and  virtuous* 
u  are  beautiful  fpeculations;  I  admire  then* 
^  as  much  as  any  body,  but  not  enough  to 
64  believe  tnem  practicable  in  our  degenerate 
44  days.”  Thofe  who  are  ftruggling  for  the 
emoluments  of  governing  a  declining  coun¬ 
try  and  an  opprelfed  people,  would  be  more 
laudably  employed  in  examining  the  incon* 
veniencies  and  fufferings  that  we  fee  and  feel 
every  day,  and  to  point  out  how  far  the  bad 
might  be  avoided,  and  the  good  turned  to  the 
belt  advantage.  Depopulation  is  as  certain  a 
mark  of  political  difeafes,  as  waiting  is  of 
thofe  in  the  human  body  ;  the  increafe  of 
numbers  in  a  Hate,  fhews  youth  and  vigour 
when  numbers,  do  not  diminilh,  we  have  an 
idea  of  manhood  ;  and  of  age,  when  they  de¬ 
cline  ;  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  prevent 
the  fatal  confequences  of  this  rapid  decline* 
Nothing  confilient  with  liberty  can  be  done 
to  prevent  emigration.  A  general  naturaliza¬ 
tion  Sir  James  Stuart  pronounces  to  be  a 
leap  in  the  dark ;  for,  however  eafy  it  may  be 
to  naturalize  men,  I  believe  nothing  is  fo 
difficult  as  to  naturalize  cuftoms  and  foreign 
habits ;  and  the  greateft  bleffing  any  nation 
Can  enjoy,  is  an  uniformity  of  opinion  on 
every  point  that  concerns  public  affairs,  and 
the  adminiftration  of  them*  When  God 
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bleffes  a  people,  he  makes  them  unanimous^ 
and  beftows  on  them  a  governor  who  loves 
them,  and  who  is  beloved,  honoured  and  re¬ 
spected  by  them ;  this,  and  this  only,  can 
create  unanimity.  At  this  rate,  England 
mud;  defpair  ;  it  wife  and  good  men  were 
fubftituted  for  the  bafe  herd  that  has  fo  lon^ 
di {graced  and  injured  a  patient  country;  if 
difmterefled  and  lincere  patriots  would  come 
forward  to  drive  off  the  fcage  the  defigning 
fophifts,  who  confound  the  fenfes  and  cor¬ 
rupt  the  honefty  of  the  people,  the  fhackles 
of  trade  might  be  taken  off,  profperity  begin 
again  to  dawn;  the  commerce  of  the  Indies, 
that  has  fo  long  fed  the  paffions  of  fenfual 
Nabobs,  might  be  laid  open;  a  difcouraging 
monopoly  might  no  longer  preclude  an  in- 
duftrious  people,  while  it  fattened  and  en¬ 
riched  the  luxurious  invaders  of  the  eaft,  and 
gratified  their  licentious  appetites;  manufac¬ 
tures  might  be  encouraged  in  every  part  of 
the  country;  duties  would  be  lowered,  and 
opprefiive  places  and  pennons  abolifhed;  our 
accumulated  misfortunes  mi^ht  then  bemn 
to  diminifli,  and  leave  the  people  a  poffibility 
of  obtaining  a  comfortable  fuhflftcnce.  T axes 
have  been  deemed  a  {Emulative  to  induftry ; 
but  when  they  increafe  beyond  due  propor¬ 
tion,  they  become  fatal,  and  an  infunnount- 
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able  obftacle  to  it ;  the  wretched  labourer, 
whofe  utmoft  induftry  will  fcarcely  earn  a 
moderate  livelihood,  can  but  ill  afford  the 
rigorous  deductions  which  a  hard  govern¬ 
ment  has  impofed  on  him.  While  America 
offers  eafe  and  abundance,  and  England  de¬ 
prives  her  fubjeefs  of  the  means  of  fubhft- 
ence,  fhe  muft  become  depopulated.  Sir 
James  Smart  fays,  “  I  apprehend,  that  in 
man,  as  in  evtry  other  animal,  the  genera - 
tive  faculty  is  mo  e  than  ab  e  rep  ir  all 
“  Ioffes  occafioned  by  regular  difeafes  ;  and 
u  I  haee  fhewn,  I  think,  more  than  once, 
that  multiplication  can  never  flop  but  for 
“  want  of  food  ;  as  long  then  as  the  1  boar 
$c  of  man  can  contrive  annually  to  produce 
“  the  fame  quantity  of  ood  as  at  prefent, 
and  that  motives  are  found  to  make  him 
“  labour ;  the  fame  numbers  uu  y  be  fed, 
tc  and  the  generative  faculty, — which,  from 
one  pair,  has  produced  fo  many  millions, 
6C  would  certainly  do  more  than  keep  up 
the  ftock.”  The  late  m’fmanasrement  in 
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England  muft  have  occafianed  extreme  de¬ 
population,  though  the  influx  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  has  recruited  it  ;  but  thefc 
fupplies  may  now  be  diverted  to  the  new 
hemifphere :  the  ftrangers  who  flock  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  hopes  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  are 
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counterbalanced  by  thofe,  who  leave  it  with 
the  fame  intention.  When  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land  become  exhaufted  by  their  emigrations  to 
England,  we  Ihall  then  fee  our  depopulation 
in  glaring  colours  ;  even  veiled,  as  it  now  is^ 
from  the  vulgar  eye,  the  lords,  the  bilhops; 
the  commons,  at  lealt  their  reprefentatives, 
are  perfectly  aware  of  it,  though  they  adopt 
no  meafures  to  prevent  the  alarming  confe- 
qucnces  ;  to  leize  the  helm  of  a  linking  ftate, 
and  Ihare  in  its  wreck,  feems  the  foie  objeft 
of  our  nobility  and  popular  leaders ;  no  one 
fincerely  endeavours  to  fave  that  country,  for 
which  generations  of  his  anceftors  fought 
and  bled.  If  trade  flourilhed  and  the  la¬ 
bourer  could  live,  he  would  not  be  feduced 
by  the  fafeinating,  though  fometimes  falfe 
colours  held  out  by  .America;  he  would 
not  defperately  go  to  clear  woods,  drain 
marfhes,  or  cultivate  rank  foils,  in  an  un¬ 
healthy  country,  nor  waftc  his  days  in  golden 
delulive  dreams  of  Ealt -India  voyages.  Eng¬ 
land,  the  feat  of  wealth,  of  happinefs,  and 
of  liberty,  would  ftill  retain  its  fuperiority, 
and  its  grateful  citizens  would  retain  their  at¬ 
tachment.  Laurens,  Franklin,  or  Disrares, 
would  no  longer  be  believed  in  their  com¬ 
ments  on  Englilh  vice,  or  on  its  fymptoms  of 
approaching  flavery.  Donato  Garrotti  (fay 
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fehefe  hoary  difturbers)  was  fecretary  to  the 
Hate  of  Florence,  while  it  was  yet  free ;  he 
would  not  bear  even  to  live  in  it,  when 
changed  into  a  defpotic  principality,  and  fub- 
jeffed  to  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  though  he 
was  offered  the  highelf  dignities  and  advan¬ 
tages  by  the  Great  Duke  ;  all  which  he  utterly 
rejected,  and  retired  to  Venice,  to  live  and 
die  in  a  free  city  ;  he  fcorned  to  countenance 
tyranny,  nor  could  he  bear  to  fee  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  terrible  change  which  had 
taken  place ;  the  belt  citizens  exiled,  im- 
prifoned  or  awed,  neglected  and  unpreferred  ; 
the  word,  carelfed  and  promoted  for  beino- 
fo  ;  men  of  merit  loft  in  oblivion  and  folitude  ; 
objects  of  jealoufy,  and  ufelefs  to  the  public, 
gamblers,  panders,  and  betrayers  in  high 
lame,  and  covered  with  honours.  This,  it  is 
faid,  was  a  good  fpirit  in  Garrotti,  and  he 
made  a  proper  choice.  Philip  Strozzi,  the 
illuftiious  citizen  of  the  fame  place,  was  fo 
paflionately  fond  01  public  liberty,  and  bore 
inch  an  antipatny  to  ilavery,  that  having 
tried  all  means  of  reftoring  the  freedom  of  his 
country,  without  luccefs,  he  ordered  his 
children  to  i  emove  his  bones  from  his  grave 
in  Florence,  and,  carrying  them  to  Venice, 
inter  them  there;  to  the  end,  fays  he,  that 
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iince  I  had  not  the  felicity  to  die  in  a  free 
ftate,  I  may  enjoy  the  favour  after  my  death 
of  having  my  afhes  reft  in  peace,  out  of  the 
reach  and  domination  of  thofe  who  have 
ruined  my  country.  Thefe  fentiments,  urged 
by  American  art,  have  the  utmoft  effect  in 
forwarding  the  emigration  of  the  people  •,  for 
the  emiffaries  tell  them,  or  they  fancy,  that 
the  fame  arbitrary  fyftem  is  cherifhed  in  the 
Eaglifh  cabinet,  and  the  fame  patronage  is 
continued  to  the  profligate  and  bad  men, 

who  iii  ft  difmembered  this  mighty  empire. 

_ _ _ ■■■■■■!  ■  — * 

The  beft  fyftem  of  civil  laws  is  now  cor- 
rupted  by  the  influence  of  politics  —  the 
judges  who  prefide  in  our  principal  courts 
are  natives  of  another,  though  a  connected 
country  ;  they  were  born  and  educated  un¬ 
der  a  different  jurifprudence  from  that  of 
England  ;  they  ftill  wear  the  prejudices  of 
that  education  ;  the  impreflions  fo  early  and 
fo  invariably  inculcated  will  never  be  obli- 
terated  ;  and  being  ambitious  of  high  honours 
and  fplendid  fortunes,  they  are  always  fer- 
vilcly  attached  to  the  court;  and  their  adju¬ 
dications,  whenever  they  could  be  fo  con¬ 
trived,  have  always  been  conducive  to  defpo- 
tifm. — Law  has  been  ftretched  and  twifted 
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as  if  there  were  no  ftatutes  to  regulate  it — 
the  doctrine  of  equity  has  been  informally 
introduced  in  courts  of  law,  and  the  court 
of  equity  itfelf  has  fallen  afleep. 

The  unhappy  days  of  the  Stuarts  produced 
a  Barebones  Parliament,  not  more  wretched 
and  motley  than  the  conventicle  of  actors, 
adventurers,  and  fharpers  that  we  have  feen 
prefide  in  thefe  days. —  Chief  judges,  puifne 
judges,  and  even  paltry  juftices,  have  foregone 
the  dilatory  cuftom  of  minute  inveftigation, 
and  fummarily  convicted  or  acquitted. — 
Lord  Mansfield  has  afiiduoufiy  endeavoured  to 
diferedit  trials  by  jury,  and  curtailed  and  al- 
moft  annihilated  the  province  of  their  inter¬ 
ference  ;  while  they  have  tamely  forfeited 
their  privilege  of  adjudication,  and  decided 
as  the  judge  frowned  or  perfuaded — bad 
means  have  been  adapted  to  good  ends,  not 
to  effecT  important  and  permanent  good — but 
to  become  a  precedent  for  future  innovation 
and  violence.  The  people  have  feen  them- 
felves  reduced  to  intolerable  indigence  to 
maintain  a  ruinous  war,  and  they  have  found 
that  war  fucceeded  by  what  is  generally 
thought  a  difhonourable  peace— taxes  and 
extortions  have  accumulated  with  a  rapidity 
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which  nothing  could  equals  but  the  propor¬ 
tionate  decline  of  induftry  and  commerce — 
though,  in  former  days,  the  impoft  of  fhip- 
money  threw  all  England  into  commotion, 
harder  exactions  have  fince  been  unremit¬ 
tingly  impofed  with  impunity.  The  abfurd 
and  arbitrary  doctrine  held  out  to  check  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  would  not  be  maintained 
in  the  barbarous  government  of  Turkey — 
“  That  the  truth  of  an  accufation  conftitutes 
“  the  guilt  and  enormity  of  a  libel.5’ — In 
defpotic  governments,  men  are  not  allowed 
to  write  what  they  think ;  but  the  legal 
maxim,  that  truth  is  the  effence  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  crime,  was  referred  for  the  difeovery 
of  the  fertile  genius  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and 
the  difgrace  of  the  law  of  England  in  the 
unfortunate  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

I  will  not  follow  Lord  Loughborough 

o  o 

through  the  various  evolutions  of  his  for- 
tune,  fince  he  left  (on  a  quarrel  with  another 
barrifter)  an  unpromifing  ftation  at  the  Scotch 
bar — he  tried  patriotifm  while  it  promifed 
any  thing  in  England,  and  quitted  his  pre¬ 
tended  principle  with  fo  little  decency  and 
qualification,  that  the  court  foon  noticed 
and  marked  him  as  qualified  for  its  pnrpofe, 
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l.  e.  for  any  purpofes  by  which  he  might  be 
enriched  and  ennobled— he  entered  fo  warm¬ 
ly  into  all  the  infane  and  fanguinary  mea- 
fures  of  the  American  war,  that  he  was 
foon  gratified  in  his  utmoft  wifhes. — I  will 
not  detail  his  adjudications,  cenfure  his  er¬ 
rors,  or  condemn  his  mal-verfations,  for  I 
know  that  truths  are  libels  in  the  Common 
Pleas  as  well  as  in  the  Kind’s  Bench- — the 

o 

influence  of  a  judge  on  a  jury  is  not  un¬ 
known — and  the  ufe  that  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough  mull  make  of  fuch  power,  on  cer¬ 
tain  occalions,  need  not  be  deferibed  to  thofc 
who  have  heard  or  been  affected  by  his  de- 
cilions. 

The  caprice  lately  introduced  into  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  beft  code  of  civil  laws  that 
human  knowledge  ever  framed,  has  troubled 
and  confufed  the  current  of  Juftice,  and  added 
to  the  evils  which  preffed  the  people  to  emi¬ 
gration.  This  fliould  be  removed  by  the 
wifdom  of  legiflature ;  but  whether  the 
prefent  polfelfes  wifdom  or  not,  is  extremely 
problematical.  One  branch  of  that  lecrifla- 

o 

ture  is  approaching  the  laft  Heps  of  diflio- 
nour,  and  perhaps  the  infldious  policy  of  the 
court  intuitional  I  y  mifleads  it,  and  the  peo- 
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pie  may  imagine  it  unneceffary,  or  that  it  is 
a  morbid  and  infectious  limb  of  the  confti- 
tution,  which  fhould  be  amputated.  It  was 
thus  that  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  cajoled 
out  of  their  liberties — the  univerfai  language 
in  and  out  of  the  houfe  of  commons  reflects 
difhonour  on  its  character,  integrity,  and 
utility  3  and  the  ftigma  grows  fo  great,  that 
to  be  a  member,  will  foon  become  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  admifiion  of  a  man  to  refpectable 
aflociations. 

In  this  houfe,  the  moil  abandoned,  profli¬ 
gate,  and  unprincipled  members,  are  the 
moft  importunate  candidates  for  public  of¬ 
fices — tho  choice  of  the  fovercign,  and  the 
wiflies  of  the  people,  are  not  regarded  in 
clamorous  druggies  for  means  of  fubfiflence , 
and  convenience  of  peculation .  Under  thefe 
difadvantages,  the  people  feek  an  afylum 
three  thoufand  miles  off',  in  the  wilds  of 
America. 

To  whom  fliall  I  addrefs  myfelf  in  the 
behalf  of  the  worthieft  fubjects  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  empire,  with  whofe  intereft  and  con¬ 
cerns  I  am  involved? — To  the  king?— His 
throne  is  befieged,  and  if  he  does  not  find 

means 


.  *.v 


means  to  filence  the  clangor  of  ravcnoils  and 
defperate  aflailants,  the  outworks  will  be 
taken  by  florin — the  lofs  of  popularity  is  the 
effeft  of  Scotch  councils— if  characters  like 
Fox  and  his  adherents,  had  been  violently 
obtruded  on  George  the  Second,  violence 
would  have  been  oppofed  to  violence,  and 
the  united  fpirit  of  the  nation  would  haftily 
have  refented  the  infult  and  diferacc. 

o 


Can  I  apply  to  parliament — after  what  has 
been  recently  advanced — after  what  is  daily 
faid  of  parliament  by  its  own  members  ? 
And  yet  furely  in  this  vortex  of  corruption, 
there  are  fomc  individuals  who  wifih  well  to 
their  country.  Where  arc  the  boafts  of  Sir 
Charles  Turner  ?  Not  among  the  rack’d  and 
oppreffed  tenants  at  Kirkleatham  :  a  tyrant 
among  his  immediate  dependants,  mu  ft  be  a 
wretched  patriot  to  protect  a  finking  people 
and  a  declining  empire. 

The  long  perfecuted  Wilkes,  and  Town- 
find  and  Sawbridge,  are  all  gliding  down  the 
oblivious  ftream  ;  but  from  the  efforts  and 
diftnterefted  perfeverance  of  Lord  Surrey,  Sir 
George  Savile,  General  Conway,  and  fome 
few  otiicis,  we  may  i ml  hope  a  mitigation 

of 
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of  the  public  diflrefs ;  and  we  fhall  then 
perceive,  that  it  is  not  the  barren  folitary 
tracts  of  America  that  allure  the  people  to 
emigration,  but  the  calamities  they  endure 
at  home,  force  them  to  fearch  abroad  for 
relief,  though  in  their  random  wanderings 
they  plunge  into  greater  hardfhips. 


Ir  INIS. 
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APPENDIX. 

rpO  convince  my  readers,  that  in  the  pre« 
JL  ceding  publication,  I  have  been  actuated 
Only  by  a  love  of  truth,  and  that  I  am  as  will¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  my  miftakes,  as  to  point 
out  the  faults  of  other  perfons,  I  infert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers. 

My  information,  in  refoedi  to  Col.  Fanning, 
and  Mr.  Laurens,  was  fuch  as  warranted  the 
general  intimations  I  have  thrown  out  ;  com¬ 
mon  opinion  here  has  been  unfavourable  to  Col. 
Fanning,  though  the  authenticity  of  the  papers 
he  put  before  me,  convinced  me  that  it  is  not 
always  to  be  trufted.— And  many  of  thofe  per- 
fons  who  have  liquidated  their  effedts,  in  my 
knowledge,  with  a  view  to  emigration,  told  me, 
in  exprefs  terms,  they  had  waited  on  Mr.  Lau¬ 
rens  as  one  of  the  prudential  fteps  neceffary  in 
their  undertaking. — As  I  have  no  doubt  but 
their  reception  was  luch  as  Mr.  Laurens  fays  he 
gave  every  man  on  that  bufinefs,  1  can  imagine 
no  reafon  for  their  attempting  to  miflead  me, 
but  that  they  were  alhamed  of  that  reception. 

H  SIR, 


1 


K? 
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Fir  ft  Letter  from  Mr.  Laurens  to  Mr.  Kino-, 

o 

Bath,  6th  July ,  1783, 

SIR,,  . 

J/\BOUT  noon  of  the  prefentday,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  afcertain  the  time,  for  reafons  which  I 
may  have  occafion,  hereafter,  to  difclofe.  Mr. 
Bull,  a  Bookfeller  of  this  city,  fent  me  your 

“  Thoughts  on  the  Difficulties  and  Di- 
“  ftreffes  in  which  the  Peace  of  1783, 
“  has  involved  the  People  of  England*” 
the  fir  ft  time  I  had  feen  or  heard  of  them. 


I  call  the  publication  yours,  becaufe  your 
name  is  affixed  to  it ;  and,  becaufe  your  name 
is  fo  affixed,  I  prefume  you  are  a  man  of  ho¬ 
nor,  meaning  to  fpeak  the  truth,  open  to  con¬ 
viction  in  every  inftance  in  which  you  may  hav 
deviated  thro’  mifinformation. - 


ex 


- - An  anony¬ 

mous  flanderer  would  have  merited  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  contempt. 

In  your  thirty-third  page  you  write, 

“  The  emifiaries  of  America  are  difper- 
“  fed  thro’  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land,  to  inveigle  our  hufbandmen  and 
“  mechanics ;  at  the  head  of  thefe  is, 
the  good,  the  fwiple ,  the  undefigning 

“  Mr. 
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((  Mr.  Laurens,  and  he  has  various 
“  Subordinates  employed  in  the  fame 
way 


“  —  ”  &c. 


This  amounts  to  a  pofitive,  and  in  my  feel¬ 
ings,  an  heinous  charge,  which  it  is  incumbent 
upon  you  to  prove  when  called  upon,  or  to 
make  that  fatisfadion  to  an  injured  man,  which 
is  confident  with  the  charader  I  have  prefumed 
you  are  entitled  to :  And,  as  you  will  certainly 
be  called  upon,  I  give  you  this  timely  notice. 
Had  you  ftigmatized  me  a  fool,  or  a  blockhead, 

I  might  have  acquiefced  in  preference  to  depu¬ 
ting  upon  a  doubtful  point ;  but  under  a  charge 
of  duplicity,  hypochrify,  and  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  I  cannot  fit  filent. 

I  fhall  be  in  London  the  latter  end  of  this, 
or  very  early  in  the  enfuing  month.  One  of  my 
firfl  vifits.  Sir,  fhall  be  to  you,  in  order,  with 
your  permiffion,  to  lay  before  you  fuch  cogent 
proofs  of  my  innocence,  as,  I  am  perfuaded, 
will  carry  convidion  to  every  man  of  candor, 
wheie  there  is  no  appearance  of  proof  pofitive. 
or  even  ground  for  fufpicion  againft  me.  Should 
you  be  deftitute,  as  I  am  lure  you  will  be,  of 
fuch  proofs  or  grounds  for  confronting  my  evi¬ 
dence,  and  be  fatisfied  of  the  “  goodnels,”  the 
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“  fimphcity,”  the  «  undefigningnefs”  of  my 

W  lo!e  ^ondu<a  during  my  unfortunate  refidence 
in  England,  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will,  without 
hefitation,  immediately  make  a  public  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  injury  you  have  done  to  an  inoffen- 

hve  man,  whom  you  have  arraigned  as  a  culprit 
at  the  bar  of  the  public. 

*  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

S  I  R, 

Your  obedient  and  moll  humble  Servant, 

Henry  Laurens. 


Should  you  think  it  neceffary  to  fend 
an  anfvver,  a  direffion  to  the  care  of 
George  Appleby,  Efq.  at  Shipnel, 
in  Shropfhire,  any  time  within  a 
week,  will  find  me  at  that  place. 

John  King ,  Efquire, 

Dean-Street,  Soho,  No.  5 3. 


Jnf a:er  to  Mr.  Laurens’s  Fir  ft  Letter. 
S  1  R, 

I  Have  not  inferted  any  thing  in  the  publica- 
V°11  '  °L]  a^uc*e  kut  what  I  had  fuch  grounds 
•> ari anted  the  infertion  ;  nor  can  I  infult 

my 


my  veracity  fo  much,  as  to  alter  an  Iota  of  it, 
unlefs  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  mifcom 
ception,  or  mifinformation,  occafioned  any  error, 
I  fliall  efteem  myfelf  honoured  in  a  vifit  from 
you,  and  am,  with  profound  refpcdt, 

&c. 

Sib  July ,  1783,  John  King. 

Dean-Street 5  Sc  bo. 


Second  Letter  from  Mr.  Laurens  to  Mr.  King. 

Bath ,  ijth  Augujl ,  1783. 

S  I  R, 

I  AM  this  morning  honor’d  by  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  15th.  My  daughter  informs  me  of 
a  former,  which  fhe  received  in  my  abfence,  and 
fent  after  me  to  Paris.  I  have  not  yet  feen  it. 

The  method  I  had  propofed  to  myfelf  for, 
convincing  you,  your  opinion  rcfpedting  me  in 
your  late  publication  was  ill  founded.”  1  would 
rather  fay  without  foundation,  was,  to  lay  before 
you  my  copy  book  of  1  tters,  to  have  pointed 
out  for  your  perufal,  anfwers  to  divers  written 
applications  which  had  been  made  to  me  on  the 
fubjedt  of  emigration  ;  to  have  fubmitted  my  co~ 


pyift,  had  you  required  it,  to  your  ftri&eft  re- 
fearches,  finally  to  have  appealed  to  men  of  un¬ 
doubted  credit  and  honor,  who  are  well  ac- 

-  .  t 

quainted  with  my  fentiments,  fome  of  whom, 
had  heard  me  refule  to  countenance  or  encou¬ 
rage  perfons  who  applied  lor  my  aid  in  forward¬ 
ing  them  to  America. 

An  honeft  man  is  never  afraid  of  examina- 

i  * 

tion  ;  in  my  peculiar  circumftanccs,  I  would,  ha¬ 
ving  been  publicly  accufed,  prefer  even  an  irre¬ 
gular  lair  trial  to  none*  To  this  end  I  lent  my 
fon,  the  7 th  inft.  to  apprize  you  of  my  return  to 
London,  to  fay,  with  my  compliments,  I  would 
either  wait  upon  you,  or  receive  your  vifit. — He 
delivered  in  anfwer,  that  Mr.  King  was  gone  in- 
to  Scotland,  and  that  he  had  left  my  meffage, 
and  a  card. 

0 

As  I  cannot  precifely  fay  when  I  fliall  be  in 
London  again,  probably  not  before  your  in¬ 
tended  new  edition  will  come  abroad,  I  ihall 
fubjoin  extracts  from  fome  ot  the  letters  al¬ 
luded  to  ;  more  vvould  be  troublefome  ;  it  thefe 
do  not  afford  fatisfadt ion,  the  whole  would  prove 
inefficacious.  J  fhall  leave  thefe  with  your  can¬ 
dour,  without  demanding  evidence  in  fupport 

pf  your  indidfment,  alluring  mylelf,  that  as  a 

man 
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man  of  honor,  you  will  require  no  prompting  to 

act  confiftentlv  with  your  character. 

*  * 


Extra cl  of  a  Letter  to  Mr .  Charles  Nilbett,  of 
Montrofe,  in  Scotland. 

London,  zoth  March,  1783. 

“  It  is  no  part  of  my  miffion  to  encourage 
66  people  to  emigrate  from  this  kingdom,  nun> 
iQ  berlefs  applications  *  have  been  made  to  me, 
but  I  have  uniformly  avoided  doing  or  fay- 
“  ing  any  thing  which  might  give  offence  to’ 
cc  this  government;  I  may  neverthelefs  oblerve, 
that  were  fuch  a  perfon  as  you  have  deferi- 
€c  bed,  with  the  addition  to  his  character  of  in- 
“  duftry  and  good  morals,  to  offer  his  fervice 
to  me,  I  would  endeavour  to  obtain  pcrmijfion ,■ 
cc  from  proper  authority , for  taking,  him  with  rad 
**  to  America." 


*  Referring  to  many — hut  more  efpecially  to  applications 
from  Wales  and  Worcefterfhire,  to  which  l  had  given  verbal 
anfwers,  in  the  negative. 


Ex 
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ExtraSi  of  a  Letter  to  the  Rev .  James  Hall,  of 

Ayrelhire,  Scotland. 


Bath ,  20 ill  February,  1783. 
cc  I  would,  with  great  pleafure,  enter  upon  the 

topic  ot  emigration,  could  1  touch  the  fub- 

■ 

“  jedt  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  but  upon 
a  moment's  ref!  ction  you  will  perceive.  Sir, 
how  exceedingly  improper  my  condudt  would 
be,  were  I  to  offer  allurements  or  induce- 
cc  ments  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  to 
abandon  it.  I  am  here  upon  tolerance  for 
“  the  recovery  of  my  health,  and  efteem  my- 
“  felt  a  gueft,  bound  by  the  niceft  rules  of  ho- 
“  nor,  which  1  would  not  infringe  for  any  con- 
“  fiderations,  felfifh  or  patriotic. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Mr .  John  Evans,  Bala, 

Merionethfhire. 

Bath,  3 dju/y ,  1783. 

SIR, 

Ci  I  have  before  me,  your  letter,  dated  25th 
June,  which  having  been  round,  by  way  of 
<c  London,  did  not  reach  me  till  yefterday.” 

*  l 
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u  I  feel  a  difinclination  to  enter  largely  upon 
“  the  fubjeft  of  emigration.  To  encourage 
“  bodies  or  communities  of  fuch  men,  as  you 
e‘  defcribe,  farmers  and  tradefmen  of  property, 
“  to  abandon  this  kingdom,  would  be  an  aft 
“  highly  improper  on  my  part,  which  might 
“  very  juftly  draw  down  the  refentment  of  your 
tc  court ;  nor  can  I  confent  to  throw  out  lures 
“  for  tempting  the  lower  clafs  to  go  to  Ameri- 
f<  ca.  When  individuals  apply  to  me  on  this 
“  fubjeft,  I  deliver  my  fentiments  with  candor, 
“  and  leave  them  to  follow  their  own  difpofi- 
tions.” 

&c, 

I 

Richard  Champion,  Efq.  of  London,  having 

fent  me  a  jmall  Pamphlet ,  the  Title ,  or  Motto , 
of  which  was, 

“  Look  before  you  leap.” 

which  in  his  Letter  inclofing  it,  he  had  faid  wts 
very  foolijh .  I  writ  as  follows : 

Bath,  $th  July,  1783. 

<c  Let  not  your  goodnefs  of  heart,  nor  the 
U  harfhnefs  of  difappointment,  miflead  you  to 
over-rate  new  objects,  either  men  or  country. 

I  “  AH 


I 
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All  men  are  frail,  changeable,  and  changing, 
“  ancl  every  country  has  its  attendant  evils, 
“  Fool i Hi  as  you  may  think  the  little  pan> 
45  phlet,  the  writer  has  difplayed  fome  truths; 
“  his  alarm  to  the  unwary  people  of  this  king- 
44  dom  is  meritorious— that  fort  of  abominable 
“  trafiic  had,  in  former  days,  been  moftfliame- 
“  fully  pradized.  But  who  were  the  adors  ) 
44  Englifhmen.  Who  eftablilhed  flavery  and 
“  monopolized  the  trade  ?  the  King,  Lords, 
44  and  Commons,  of  Great  Britain,  by  their 
44  ads  of  parliament.  The  cenfure  and  re* 

■  '  *  K  .  * 

£e  proach  of  the  whole  is  unjuftly  caft  upon  the 
Americans,  thefe  now  have  it  in  their  power 
c‘  to  fhake  off  the  odium  ;  if  they  fhail  hereaf- 
€C  ter  be  governed  by  avarice,  let  them  bear 
“  the  whole,  they  will  deferve  it.  Although 
“  I  cannot  commend  this  tool  of  the  old  leaven 
<c  for  his  grofs  mifreprefentation  of  the  United 
“  States,  I  am  fo  far  pleafed  with  his  warnings, 
i(  as  they  may  tend  to  fet  people  upon  enquiry, 
<c  and,  as  he  fays,  to  iC  Look  before  thty  Leap” 
Ci  I  wifh  every  man,  who  entertains  a  thought 
of  removing  to  the  New  World  as  Vis  called, 
“  to  be  well  informed  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  he  is  likely  to  meet  with,  that  he  may 
weigh  the  fubjedt  with  wife  deliberation,  and 
e<;  prepare  himfelf  for  the  encounter.  Who 

C6  does 
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does  this  will  find  the  country  better  than 
had  experted.” 


I  do  aver  upon  my  honor*  that  the  above 
written  quotations,  extracts,  and  co¬ 
py,  are  genuine,  both  in  date  and 
fubftance ;  which  I  know  from  ha¬ 
ving  copied  the  originals  in  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  copy  book  of  letters,  at  the 
times  the  feveral  letters  were  writ¬ 
ten. 

Henry  Laurens ,  jun. 

From  the  dates  of  the  two  lafi:  recited  letters, 
you  will  perceive,  in  a  moment,  the  neceffity  fot 
giving  in  my  former  letter  the  cautionary  hint. 
— “  It  is  neeeffary  to  afcertain  the  time,”  &c. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  repeat  that  I  had  never 
feen  nor  heard  of  your  pamphlet  till  Sunday,  the 
6th  July,  about  noon. 

My  condudl  refpedting  emigration  had  been 
Uniform  and  confident,  you  will  determine  whe* 
ther  it  had  been  honorable  or  otherwife;  and  had 
your  paper  never  appeared,  I  fihould  have  perfe- 
vered  in  the  fame  line,  fcorning  to  be  concern’d 

I  2  ia 
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m  any  traffic  or  tranfadion  of  which  an  honeft 
man  would  be  affiamed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

S  I  R, 

Your  molt  humble  Servant, 


John  King,  Ef quire, 
Bean-Street,  Soho, 
London, 


HENRY  LAURENS. 


Anfvcer  to  Mr.  Laurens’s  Second  Letter. 

S  I  R, 

THE  warm  but  judicious  letter  you  firffc 

wrote  me,  the  trouble  of  coming  to  London _ 

this  fubfequent  letter  and  the  pains  you  have  ta¬ 
ken  all  the  way  through  to  corred  my  opinion, 
fully  evince  that  public  rumour  is  vague  and  er¬ 
roneous,  and  it  muft  be  a  fatisfadion  to  you, 
that,  by  the  millake  I  committed,  an  opportunity 
is  given  of  afeertaining  a  matter  that  has  been  fo 

varioufly  and  fo  wrongly  conceived _ To  render 

you  ample  juftice,  1  ought  to  publilh  your  let¬ 
ters,  or  thofe  parts  of  them  which  may  be 
deemed  neceflary,  with  fuch  comments  as  would 

con- 


conduce  to  the  point  I  mean  to  eftablifh  ; 
but  this  liberty  I  fhould  not  take  without  your 
permillion,  though  I  could  not  divulo-e  anv  cir- 
cumftance  of  what  has  occurred  without  doing 
you  infinite  honor  ; — you  will  truft  to  my  dif- 
cietion,  for  the  delicacy  I  fhall  ufe  in  managing 
this  matter  ; — either  give  me  a  fpecific  leave  to 

publifii  the  letters,  or  fay  generally  you  leave 
the  whole  to  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

With  equal  Efteem  and  Refpeft, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  KING, 

12 d  Augujt,  1783, 

Dean  Street ,  Soho* 


COLO- 
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a  X  . 

'Third  Letter  from  Mr.  Laurens  to  Mr.  King. 

Bath ,  zztb  Aug.  1782. 

SIR, 

*  .4  •  »  % 

FI  S  morning  I  had  the  pleafure  of  receiv¬ 
ing  your  polite  letter  of  the  2  2d.  Youf 
candor  does  not  exceed  my  prediction.  If  it 
were  proper  and  neceffary,  I  could  eafily  demon- 
ftrate,  that  my  conduct,  when  applied  to*  re- 
fpeCting  the  exportation  cf  merchandize  and 

gold  from  this  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  of 

*  ♦ 

America,  has  been  equally  circu  nfpedt  as  in  the 
cafe  ot  emigration  i  hate  to  appear  in  print* 
and  it  may  give  umbrage  to  lome  of  the  Gentle¬ 
men  whofe  names  are  mentioned  in  my  late  let¬ 
ters,  to  be  held  up  to  the  public. — After  this 
intimation,  permit  me,  Sir,  to  confide  in  your 
diferetion  and  delicacy,  and  fo  leave  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  affair,  in  your  intended  publication, 
wholly  to  yourfelf. 

I  am,  with  very  great  Refpeft  and  Regard, 

S  I  R, 

Your  obliged  humble  Servant, 

HENRY  LAURENS, 


John  King ,  Efquire , 

London * 


Letter 
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Letter  from  Colonel  Fanning  to  Mr .  King. 

No.  219,  Oxford-Street ,  3 d  Aug.  1783, 

SIR, 

OTHING  was  wanting  before  I  favv  you, 
jL  to  convince  me  of  your  very  fuperiour 

and  diftinguifhed  talents  and  abilities  as  a  writer, 

* 

and,  from  the  very  Gentlemanly  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  received  by  you,  I  have  as 
little  to  doubt  of  the  candour  and  publick  juf- 
tice,  with  which,  in  future,  you  may  be  pleafed 
to  mention  my  name. 

1  fhall  not  fail  embracing  the  firft  opportunity' 
of  writing  to  you  which  fhall  offer,  after  my 
having  the  happinefs  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
next  edition  of  your  pamphlet.  The  Rev^ 
Mr.  Samuel  Peters,  No.  i,  Pimlico,  is  the 
Gentleman  who  will  undertake  to  convey  me 
the  publication. 

I  did  not  receive  your  letter  till  this  moment, 
or  I  fhould  earlier  have  made  my  acknowledo-e- 
ments,  as  well  for  the  honor  of  your  very  oblig¬ 
ing  favour,  as  for  the  benevolence  of  your  wifhes* 
for  my  profperous  voyage. 

1  am,  with  very  finccre  Efteem, 

S  I  R, 

Your  mod  obedient  humble  Servant, 

John  King,  Efq .  Edmd.  FANNING, 

Account 


ij  -1 
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Account  of  Colonel  FANNING,  ns  taken  fnotn 


authentic  V ouchers . 


OLONEL  EDMUND  FANNING  was 


born  on  Dong  Ifland,  in  the  Province  of 
New- York.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  ap-e  he  was, 
by  his  father,  (who  then  lived  in  the  city  of 
New  York)  fent  to  a  grammar  fchool  in  Long 
Ifland,  from  whence  he  was  fent  to  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Connefticutt,  where,  after  four  years  re- 
fidence,  he  received  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of 
Arts,  and  three  years  after  the  degree  of  Maf- 
ter  of  Arts.  From  hence  he  went  to  Cambridge 

College,  near  Bofton,  where  he  alfo  received  the 

% 

degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts.  He  was  afterwards 
honored  with  the  like  degree  at  King’s  College, 
in  New  York.  Queen’s  College  being  founded 
by  a  law  of  the  Province  in  North  Carolina,  he 
was  unanimoufly  elected  and  appointed  Prefi- 
dent  of  that  College.  He  has  fince,  in  1774, 
been  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doftor  of  Civil 
Law,  at  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford. —Thus  far  as 
to  his  literary  diflindtion* 


In  the  line  of  Civil  Government,  in  175S,  he 


\vaschofen  Veftry-man  and  Church-warden  of  the 
parifh;  a  Truftee  and  Commiffioner  of  the  in¬ 
corporated  town  of  Hillfborough,  and  one  of 
the  (two)  reprefentatives  for  the  county  of 
Orange,  in  the  General  Affembly  of  North  Ca¬ 
rolina.  In  1759,  he  was  appointed,  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Dobbs,  Regifter  of  the  County  of  Orange. 
— In  1762,  he  received  a  licence  as  a  Lawyer, 
and  in  1765,  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor 
Tryon,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts 
in  that  province. — In  1771,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  Governor  Tryon,  and  Surrogate  of 


the  province  of  New-York. — And  in  1774,  he 


was  appointed,  byCommiffion  under  the  Royal 


Sign  Manual,  Surveyor  General  of  his  Majef- 
ty?s  lands  in  the  province  of  New  York,  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  Communibus  Anriis ,  worth  at  lead:  , 
1500I.  fterling  ^  Annum . — He  has  been  honored 


with  feveral  other  offices  and  diftindtions  in  the 
civil  line. 


[  66  ] 

fiatlon  and  the  Inhabitants  of  North  Carolina, 
he  was  employed  with  the  troops  on  that  fervice 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  received  pay  as 
men.-  In  176s,  he  railed  a  body  of  eight  hun- 
Cied  provincials  to  oppofe  the  threatened  at¬ 
tempts  of  a  body  of  infurgems  to  flop  the 
Courts  ol  Jufticc,  and  prevent  the  trial  of  fome 
of  their  principals,  who  had  been  apprehended, 
and  bound  over  to  take  their  trial  This  fervice 
being  performed,  the  corps  were  paid  off  and 
difbanucd.  hie  this  year  received,  personally, 
from  Governor  Tryon,  in  council,  publick 
tnanks  foi  nis  fpinted  conduct  and  behaviour  in 
Support  of  the  civil  government  of  the  province, 

'  -‘d  was  lequeftcd  to  deliver  the  fame  to  the  of- 
iicers  anu  men  who  aCfed  under  his  command* 

In  1771,  he  again  embodied  a  corps  of  pro¬ 
vincials,  and  on  the  i6rh  of  May  commanded 
the  left  wing  in  the  firft  line  of  the  battle  of  Al- 
lamance ,  in  which  action  the  mfurgents,  after 
a  long  and  obftinate  refiftance,  were  totally  rout¬ 
ed  and  difper fed.  1  he  corps  Sometime  after  were 
paid  off,  and  difeh raged.  During  this  fervice 
Col.  F.  received  the  particular  thanks  of  Go¬ 
vernor  1  ryon  for  his  diftinguifhed  exertions, 
and  gallant  conduct  on  feveral  occafions. — In 

1776,  he  received  a  warrant  from  Sir  William 

Howe, 
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Howe,  to  raife  a  regiment,  which  was  to  confift 
of  ten  companies  of  fixty  men  each,  officers  in¬ 
cluded,  who  were  to  “  encrap-e  to  carry  arms 

y  00  j 

“  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
u  for  the  time  being,  for  two  years,  or,  if  re- 
66  quired,  during  the  rebellion  in  North  Amen- 
ee  ca,  to  receive  the  fame  pay,  and  to  be  under 
cc  the  fame  difcipline  as  his  Majefty’s  regular 
c:  troops.” — Cob  F.  having  received  his  com- 
miffion  from  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the 
regiment  being  railed  without  any  local  limita¬ 
tion  of  fervice,  and  the  word  province,  or  pro¬ 
vincial,  not  beinp-  mentioned  in  either  his  War- 
rant  or  Commiffiou,  he  then  thought  he  mould, 
and  ftill  thinks  he  ought  to,  .have  had  Britifli 
rank,  and  to  have  rofe  in  the  army,  and  to  have 
had  the  emoluments  of  his  rank  accordingly 
from  that  date. — Col.  F.  does  not  defire  to  lei— 
fen  the  fair  pretenfions  of  any  Gentleman; — but 
lie  defires  any  perlon  who  has  railed  a  corps  in 
America,  (he  docs  not  mean  to  except  the  84th 
or  any  other  regiment  raifed  there)  to  Ihew  fuck 
full,  clear,  and  ample  beating  orders  as  his  are, 
to  entitle  them  to  be  placed  on  the  Britifii 
eftabliffiment  — Col  F.  docs  not  fay  this  with  a 
viewto  injure  any  perfon. — He  envies  no  man  his 
good  fortune  ; — at  the  fame  time  he  wi fries  it  to 
be  known,  that  he  is  incapable  of  any.  thing  fo 
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« 

mean,  or  !o  felfifb,  as  to  entertain  the  moft  di- 
ftant  wifti  to  that  efteem  of  the  public,  or  favor 
of  his  Sovereign,  to  which  he  has  not  the  faireft 
and  moft  indifputable  claim— He  is,  therefore, 
infinitely  hurt  and  concerned,  that  thofe  humble 
inftanccs  with  which  he  has  had  the  honor  to  be 
noticed  by  his  Majefty  and  his  Minifters,  fhould 
ha\^_  g  Vi_n  otcafion  to  any  perfon  to  have  held 

him  up  to  public  view,  as  having  obtained  un- 
merited  favor. 

Col.  F.  has  been  on  fervice  with  his  regiment 
from  Rhode  Ifland  to  South  Carolina.— And 
how  he  has  behaved  as  a  Gentleman,  and  an 
Officer,  he  dares  to  truft  to  the  report  of  the 
ieveral  General  Officers  under  whofe  immediate 
command  the  regiment,  with  himfelf,  have  had 
the  honor  to  ferve. 


Col.  F.  s  fortune  before  the  war,  was  not  rela¬ 
tively  imall,  but  great,  when  compared  with  moft 
others. — His  rank  and  office  in  the  country 
where  he  lived  were  not  humble.  As  an  officer 
of  civil  government  he  might,  in  imitation  of 
orhers,  have  come  to  England  at  the  beginning 
Oi  the  American  difturbances,  and  enjoyed  a 
a  penfion  or  annuity,  if  he  had  not  thought  it 

O 

(  confident  with  his  duty  and  his  reputation 

to 


. 
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to  have  remained  in  America  to  afiift,  by  his  in¬ 
fluence,  and  every  exertion  in  his  power,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life  and  fortune,  in  maintaining  the 
fovereignty  of  this  country  ovei  the  Revolted  Co- 
lonies  — In  the  profecution  of  this  line  of  con- 
dud:  he  has  fuffered  much  ;  but  under  the  moil 
difficult  and  trying  circumftances,  he  has  evet 
preferred  the  faithful  and  zealous  difcharge  oi 
his  duty  to  his  King  and  Country  to  every  con- 
fideration  of  private  intereft,  perfonal  eafe,  or 
even  hazard  of  life. — If  Col.  F.  had  been  bom 
in  this  country,  and  had  raifed  the  fame  regiment 
here,  and  under  the  fame  beating  orders,  which 
he  has  done  in  America,  he  would  have  had 
rank  in  the  army  from  the  year  1776. — He 
would  have  rofe  in  rank  from  that  time.— And 
he  would  have  had  the  off-reconings  and  emolu¬ 
ments  of  his  regiment  as  Colonel,  as  well  as  re¬ 
ceived  his  additional  pay  and  fubfufance,  as  he 
rofe  in  the  army  from  that  period. — 1  his  is  not 
all ;  for  if  it  had  been  Col.  F.’s  good  fortune  to 
have  been  born  and  lived  in  this  country,  the 
war  being  now  over,  he  could  have  returned  in 
fafety  to  his  family  and  friends  in  his  native 
land.  He  would  have  enjoyed  the  profits  of  his 
fortune  during  the  war;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
active  military  fervices  he  could,  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  have  taken  pofieffion  of  his  eftatev— 

On 
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On  the  contrary.  Col.  F.  has  been  entirely  de¬ 
prived  both  of  the  pofleffions  and  profits  of  his 

'  ,,  !unQ  duril)g  the  war,  and  at  the  clofe  of  it,  he 
has  the  mortification  to  find  his  whole  eftatecon- 
filcated,  his  perfon  attainted,  and  himfelf  exiled 
fiom  his  connections,  and  native  country,  by  an 
Oi  perpetual  bamfhnient. 


Co].  F.  raifed  his  regiment  at  very  great  ex- 
pence  to  himfelf.— He  has  commanded  it 
through  the  war  with  reputation  and  fucccfs. 
He  has  had  no  promotion.— He  has  had  no 
mom}  making  command.- — He  has  never  re¬ 
ceived  from  government  any  falary  for  his  Of¬ 
fice  or  surveyor  Genera]  or  any  annuity,  or 
allowance,  from  government,  as  an  American 
fuffeiei  ;  or  on  any  other  account  whatever  in 
Lis  wnole  me. — -He  has  loft  his  whole  efiate  by 
the  events  of  the  late  unhappy  war,  and  is  now 
ordered  abroad  in  a  publick  and  expend ve  fta- 
tion  to  refide  in  a  new  country,  in  a  cold  and 
jnholpitable  climate,  where  he  has  neither  houfe 
or  property,  with  a  falary  not  equal  to  one 
tiiird  part  of  the  profits  of  the  Office  which  he 
held  under  government  at  the  commencement 


o,  the  American  contro/erfy. — Under  this  com¬ 
parative  view  of  his  former  fituation,  with  his 
preienr  circumftances,  he  Hatters  himfelf  that 


every 
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every  candid  and  impartial  individual  will  be 
ready  to  admit  that  what  has  been  done  for 
him,  are  no  more  than,  late  and  partial,  adts 
of  public  juftice,  to  which,  from  the  magnitude 
of  his  Ioffes  and  fufferings,  as  well  as  the  length 
and  merit  of  his  faithful  fervices,  he  has  the 
moft  equitable  and  honorable  pretenfions. 

The  beft  atonement  I  could  make  for  the 
error  I  had  committed,  refpecling  Colonel  Fan¬ 
ning,  was  to  give  a  tine  and  impartial  hif- 
tory  of  his  life,  which  forms  the  high  eft  pane- 
gyrick  on  his  character,  and  demonftrates  the 
ingratitude  of  Government. 

JOHN  KING, 

22 nd  Dec .  1783, 

Dean -Street ,  Soho . 
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